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Both men, King and Commoner, fought each other
with every tool fashioned by intrigue, sometimes one
gaming the advantage, and sometimes the other.
Zaghlul made a bid for popular favour by ignoring
all the rules of usual procedure, and by boldly
demanding Egypt's independence.
Fuad, committed to the orthodox by reason of his
rank, was held up to scorn and ridicule by the
Egyptian Nationalists throughout the country, and
even the army became unstable. Zaghlul was win-
ning the joust, and it seemed that Fuad's days were
numbered. He still had a card up his sleeve, how-
ever, and he played it. Conversations ensued with
the Residency, and Zaghlul was quietly arrested and
transported to Malta.
The riots and the bloodshed which followed were
only the outpourings of deeply aggrieved Egyptians.
The name of Fuad was held up to execration; the
mobs howled outside his palace, the military had to
be called out, and the lawyers and the students
called themselves out. Fuad had won the round,
but the price had to be paid.
Fuad was unpopular before the arrest of Zaghlul.
He was regarded as the arch-enemy of Egyptian
progress thereafter, and he had, in order to secure a
little of that popular regard after which he hankered
with such pathetic persistency, to negotiate with
Lord Allenby, the created British High Commissioner,
for the release of the Zaghlulist leader. In 1919 a
somewhat chastened Zaghlul was freed.
After the Great War Egyptians could see around
them the successful emergence of the spirit of